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Lokananta, or the Playerless Gamelan 


How did music begin? With the clash of weapons and the roar of a 
war gong, songs sung in faux madness, and the melodies of a divine 
gamelan named | okananta that plays music without musicians. An all 
-night wayang kulit play, never previously performed, weaving togeth- 
er myth, legend and folktales about music from the island of Java and 


the modern story of gamelan in Britain. 





Story and puppetry by Kanda Buwana 
Musical direction by John Pawson 


Dance by Ni Made Pujawati 
Pesindhen (solo singer) Esther Danmeri 


Special guest Bapak Aloysius Suward 


Special thanks to our partners and sponsors. 
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The organisers of Lokananta are strong believers in the Buy Local ethos and 
would like to thank the following local shops, businesses and community organisa- 
tions for their support: 


Alligator wholefood shop, Bright White Ltd, Castlegate IT, City Screen, Cycle 
Heaven, Evil Eye Lounge, Harrowells Solicitors, Shambles Butcher, St Nicholas 
Fields, The York Flyer. 

















About wayang kulit 


Wayang kulit, or shadow puppet theatre, is an ancient art form that dates back at least 1000 
years in the island of Java (Indonesia), and has Indian roots that go back much further. A so- 
lo puppeteer and storyteller, known as the dhalang, animates all the puppets and provides 
voices, utters narrations, sings songs in Old Javanese that set the mood of scenes, contrib- 
utes sound effects by banging on metal plates (kepyak) and knocking on the puppet box with 
a wooden hammer (cempaila), and cues the gamelan orchestra that accompanies him or her. 
Puppets are made from chiselled buffalo hide, and cast their shadows on a white cotton 
screen. In Java, audience members generally sit on both sides of the screen. Some prefer to 
watch the mysterious shadows and enter into the mystical atmosphere they create. Others 
enjoy observing the dhalang’s prowess, and seeing the gamelan orchestra in action and the 


elegant pesindhen (one or more female singers) who are part of it. 


Wayang kulit is an oral art form. The bulk of stories are dramatic interpretations of episodes 
of the Ramayana and Mahabharata epics from India, but there are also many tales (including 
ones presented tonight) that are entirely Javanese creations. Wayang kulit is both very con- 
servative — the puppets used in tonight's performance are nearly identical in all details as 
ones in use 300 years ago — and also completely up to date, with topical allusions, new 
songs, and lively commentary on the circumstances of the performance itself. The majority 
religion of Java has been Islam for more than 400 years, and gods and heroes revered in In- 
dia are in Indonesia often the object of satire. That is not to say that wayang kulit is an entire- 
ly secular art. Performances in Java are traditionally held in conjunction with ritual events, 
| such as family weddings or circumcisions of thanksgiving ceremonies, for invited guests and 
the surrounding community, and last all night. Some performances have ritual significance — 
and are designed for example to excise evil spirits or bring prosperity to a community. The 
dhalang is considered a font of traditional wisdom and local knowledge, an entertainer and a 


sort of priest, all rolled up into one. 


In recent years, many experimental wayang kulit forms have been created, and new techno- 
logical innovations (sound amplification, electrical lighting instead of the traditional oil lamp, 
etc.) introduced. It is not only Indonesia’s most revered traditional art, but also a constant 


source of stimulation for contemporary performing and visual artists. 








Tonight’s performance 


Wayang kulit plays that coincide with special celebrations often have a thematic relation to the 
event. Thus, for example, plays about weddings are often performed at weddings, while the found- 
ing of a new institution or opening of a building might occasion the performance of a play about 


the founding of a new nation. 


Tonight is the premiere performance of Lokananta, or the Playerless Gamelan created to cele- 
brate the 30" anniversary of Gamelan Sekar Petak, the first complete gamelan acquired to be 
used in a British university. The play weaves together a number of different stories derived from 
oral and literary tradition related to gamelan and music more generally. This sort of structure is 
known as a /akon banjaran, or “row” play, and is an innovation attributed to the Semarang dhalang 
Ki Nartosabdho, who was the most celebrated Indonesian puppeteer of the 1970s and a well- 
known gamelan composer. Nartosabdho’s /akon banjaran lined up episodes of a character’s life, 
often presenting their whole biography from birth to death. Lokananta in contrast follows the biog- 
raphy of gamelan from its origin in the heavens of the gods to its dissemination to the world of the 
humans. 


The performance begins with a ta/u musical overture that separates the everyday from the un- 
worldly, dream-like domain of wayang kulit. 


The play that follows uses the three part pathet structure that is traditional to wayang kulit in cen- 
tral Java. It combines standard story-episodes (/akon) from the Surakarta and Cirebon traditions 
with literary sources, particularly the Pustaka Raja Purwa, a Universal History composed in the 
second half of the nineteenth century by R. Ng. Ronggawarsita, the court poet of Surakarta. 


Pathet nem, the first act, is based on the traditional play-episode Lakon Rancasan and concerns a 
war in the heavens between the forces of Bathara Guru (Shiva to South Asians) and his brother 


Sanghyang Rancasan. The music associated with this pathet is calm and majestic. 


Pathet Sanga, the second act, is set in both the heavens and on the earthly plane, and incorpo- 
rates parts of the story-episodes Lakon Bramasetapa and Lakon Sakri lan Munged, with reference 
as well to the Pustaka Raja Purwa. In this pathet, the music is dark and mysterious. 


Pathet Manyura, the third act, is based upon the Pustaka Raja Purwa and other literary sources, 
as well as Lakon Mikukuhan. It is set on earth and follows gamelan’s evolution and dissemination 


among the earthly kingdoms. The music of this pathet is bright and lively. 











Gamelan Sekar Petak 


When Neil Sorrell came to York in 1973 he immediately tried to persuade the university to acquire 
a gamelan, having experienced it during two years at Wesleyan University (USA) and a brief spell 
in Java. It took rather longer than hoped but eventually in 1981 he was given enough funding to 
go to Java and find a gamelan. By a series of amazing coincidences, too long to relate here, he 
found himself back at the smithy of Tentrem Sarwanto, master gamelan builder of Solo, Central 


Java, and commissioned a new set of instruments. 


As is customary, Pak Tentrem asked Neil which ‘mother tuning’ he would like to choose, suggest- 
ing either the famous Gamelan Kyai Kanyut Meésem at the Mangkunegaran palace in Solo, or the 
local RRI (Radio Republik Indonesia) set. Apart from the fact that Neil was living at the time with 
the director of RRI and right next to the radio station, he chose the RRI tuning mainly because it 
was the gamelan most used in the huge cassette industry and would therefore have the widest 
application. The choice of tumbuk nem (note 6 as common to both tuning systems) was automatic 


as it is not only the commonest but also the only one with which Neil had had direct experience. 


Named ‘Gamelan Sekar Petak’ (‘Gamelan of the White Flower’, to seal its association with the 
White Rose of York) Pak Tentrem’s first complete set was inaugurated at his smithy in Solo on 
92"4 November 1981 (St Cecilia’s Day, patroness of musicians, by another happy coincidence). 
After a long sea voyage, it arrived here in York on 30" April 1982. Thus it was that a complete 
Javanese gamelan found a permanent home ina British teaching institution and it was immedi- 
ately put to good use, rapidly assuming a central position in the music course, with rehearsals 
throughout term and numerous concerts and workshops for schoolchildren, adults and other uni- 


versity music students. 


Neil Sorrell had pioneered the varied mixture of traditional and modern, Javanese and Western 
music for concerts by the English Gamelan Orchestra, which he directed through the years of its 
existence (1980-83). He has continued this policy ever since in more than 100 concerts by Gam- 
elan Sekar Petak, with most new compositions coming from members of the ensemble. Concerts 


have been given all over the UK and also in Italy and lreland, as well as on radio and TV. 


The range of contexts and venues has been almost bewildering, from York Minster and the Na- 
tional Railway Museum to shopping centres, parks and even York cemetery. Gamelan Sekar Pe- 
tak has performed twice at the Huddersfield Contemporary Music Festival and Cheltenham Inter- 
national Festival of Music. The second Cheltenham concert (2001), broadcast live on BBC Radio 
3, included the premiere of Richard Causton’s Concerto for Percussion and Gamelan, with Evelyn 
Glennie as soloist. Gamelan Sekar Petak was the featured group in one of BBC Radio 3 ‘World 
Routes’ programmes, which included the live interactive broadcast of what is thought to be the 
world’s first on-line ‘virtual gamelan’. In June 1987 it also gave what is believed to be the first 


wayang performance in the UK by a Javanese dhalang (Bapak Suhartoyo, the Indonesian Am- 





bassador at that time), accompanied by British gamelan players (led by three Javanese experts). 


In its 30 years of existence Gamelan Sekar Petak has remained a remarkably stable set of instru- 
ments, but its players, numbering in their hundreds—several of whom have gone on to direct oth- 
er gamelans—have changed significantly with each academic cycle. What has remained con- 
stant, apart from the gamelan itself and its director (Neil Sorrell), is that the players have always 
been mostly students in the Music Department (University of York) with some former members 
who have remained in the York area, some of whom have been able to study further in Java. The 
proudest achievement must be this stimulation of a deep interest among the students, leading 
several to assume key positions in the thriving UK gamelan scene, which is really what tonight's 
event is here to celebrate. Without them and, of course, the resilience of our beloved Gamelan 
Sekar Petak itself, gamelan in York may never have taken off in the way it did. 


Gamelan — the basics 


The Central Javanese gamelan (featured in this Symposium) is used in both court and village cer- 
emonies to accompany the shadow puppet plays (wayang), dance dramas and other theatrical 
genres, as well as for the equivalent of concerts. The complete set is usually a double orchestra, 
since there are two tunings (called s/éndro and pélog) and therefore a set of instruments for each. 
Within each tuning (/aras) are three modes or kinds of sub-tonalities (pathet), distinguished by 
choice of notes and their relative importance, cadential figures, mood, and so on. The main fea-. 
tures of the music can be grasped at a basic level by dividing the ensemble into a central group, 
of usually five or more metallophones which play a skeletal or core melody, a group of horizontal- 
ly and vertically suspended tuned gongs at the rear, which mark the phrase structure of the melo- 
dy, and a diverse group of softer-sounding instruments at the front, which collectively elaborate 
the melody by performing faster patterns around it, each pattern derived from the repertoire of the 
particular instrument and dictated by the structure and motion of the main melody. Singers are an 
important addition to the instruments of the gamelan. The ‘non-melodic’ kendhang (hand-beaten 
drums) direct the tempo and cue transitions. 


Compositions tend to be in more than one section, each repeated several times, giving variable 
performance durations. Simple notations may be used, but traditionally the music is memorised. 
This, plus the equally important fact that an expert gamelan musician can play most, if not all, of 
the instruments available, assists the players in the vital act of listening to each other, and en- 
sures a cohesion and unique sense of ensemble. Along with the large traditional repertoire is a 
growing body of new compositions. Several are in popular styles, incorporating children’s songs 
and other tunes, while others are in more avant-garde and experimental modes and very many 
such pieces are being composed by non-Javanese musicians (including several based at York). 








Biographies 


Kanda Buwana - dhalang (puppeteer) 


Kanda Buwana (http://kandabuwana.wordpress.com) is the company name of Matthew Isaac Co- 
hen, an American-born and Indonesian-trained puppeteer who has lived in Britain since 2000. 
Matthew began his formal studies of wayang kulit as a Fulbright scholar in the puppetry depart- 
ment of Institut Seni Indonesia Surakarta, and also studied privately with a number of puppeteers 
in Central Java, including Ki Joko Susilo and the late Ki Oemartopo, between 1988 and 1991. He 
continued his practical studies in Cirebon between 1993 and 2000 while doing doctoral and post- 
doctoral research on wayang kulit in this part of West Java. During this period he understudied 
with a number of Cirebonese puppeteers, including the late Ki Basari, and regularly performed 
daytime ritual dramas to bless rice fields, thank sea spirits and excise malevolent spirits from vil- 
lages. 


He has performed wayang kulit at the Royal Cemetery of Astana Gunung Jati in Cirebon, Sriwe- 
dari Amusement Park and the Seventh National Wayang Festival at Taman Mini Indonesia Indah 
(Indonesia); Planet Gamelan Festival in Vermont (USA); The British Library (UK); Gong! The 
Vancouver Gamelan Festival (Canada); and many other international contexts. His recent post- 
traditional solo performance A Dalang in Search of Wayang premiered in 2011 at the 1° Asian 
Theatre Festival in Thessaloniki, Greece, and has toured the UK, USA and the Netherlands. In 
2009, he received the royal title of Ki Ngabehi from the sultan of Kraton Kacirebonan, one of the 
palaces of Cirebon, along with the stage name Kanda Buwana which means “He Who Tells Sto- 
ries About the World” in Javanese. He is Professor of International Theatre at Royal Holloway, 
University of London, and has written many articles and a number of books about Indonesian per- 


forming arts. He feels honoured tonight to be performing with so many superb musicians. 
Aloysius Suwardi - Special guest musician 


Aloysius Suwardi studied gamelan music at high school conservatory (Kokar) then at the Akade- 
mi Seni Karawitan Indonesia (ASKI, college conservatory) in Surakarta. He completed his MA in 
ethnomusicology at Wesleyan University, USA in 1997 sponsored by The Ford Foundation and 


Asian Cultural Council. 


In 1985 — 87 he was a Fulbright visiting scholar to the US; teaching at Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio; Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Michigan; and Wisconsin University, Madison, Wisconsin. 
He often taught gamelan at Simon Fresher University, Canada, B.C. In 1999 and 2001 he taught 
gamelan at Monash University, Melbourne, Australia and was awarded the Monash Silver Jubilee 
recipients to pursue a Ph.D. in Music Composition at Monash, but he decided to discontinue the 


program. 








Over the years he has gained an international reputation as a composer, gamelan teacher, per- 
former of traditional and contemporary music, gamelan tuner and restorer and experimental- 


instrument maker. 


As a composer, Suwardi is best known for works that make use of his own experimental instru- 
ments. His compositions were performed in many different cities in the world to participate in new 
music festival such as: Indonesian-American Cultural Exhibition in the U.S. and Canada; The 
First International Music Festival in Samarqand, Uzbekistan; Asian-Composer League in Bang- 
kok, Thailand; Island to Island Festival in London, U.K; National Arts Festival in Grahamstown, 
South Africa; International Gamelan Festival Amsterdam, Holland; Art Summit Indonesia III, and 


many others. 
Esther Danmeri - pesindhen (female vocalist) 


Esther Danmeri is one of the most highly regarded non-Javanese exponents of the Art of Java- 
nese Singing. She studied at the Academy of the Arts in Surakarta, Central Java for 2 years and 
in her third year was a regular singer for well known puppeteer Ki Purbo Asmara, appearing fre- 
quently in both television and live Radio performances. Now based in Somerset she sings with 
the Southbank Gamelan Players, Laras Laris and has performed across the UK, in addition to the 


Netherlands, Germany, Hungary, Austria and Italy. Esther also offers one to one singing lessons. 
Ni Made Pujawati - dance 


Ni Made Pujawati has been dancing ever since she can remember. A graduate of the Indonesian 
National Conservatory and the Institute of Arts, she is recognized as a leading young performer 
of Balinese dance-opera, Arja. She is artistic director of the London-based dance group, Lila Bha- 
wa, is dancer-in-residence with the Balinese Gamelan Gong Kebyar, Lila Cita, and the Semar 
Pagulingan, Puja Semara Kanti, based at SOAS. She started learning Javanese dance in 1987 
and most recently studied with Ibu Indah Nuraini from IS! Yogyakarta and Sunarno Purwolelono 
from ISI Surakarta. She dances regularly with the South Bank Javanese gamelan. Ni Madé Puja- 
wati’s most recent choreography was Artaud. The piece explores Artaud’s encounter with Bali- 
nese Theatre at the Paris Exposition, which revolutionized Western theatre. 


John Pawson - Musical Director 


John first played and studied gamelan with Neil Sorrell, whilst an undergraduate at York Universi- 
ty (1983-1986). Received a scholarship (Darmasiswa) from the Indonesian Embassy to continue 
Studies in Surakarta, Central Java, Indonesia (1988-1990). Has since taught and performed 
throughout the UK and Europe. Is a member of the Southbank Gamelan Players and "Good Vi- 


brations" team, regularly facilitating one-week transformational gamelan courses in UK prisons. 





Other performers, creators and crew 


In the thirty years since the University of York obtained Gamelan Sekar Petak, over a hundred gamelans have ap- 
peared in the UK. Tonight's music is provided by over 170 musicians from sixteen gamelan groups around the 
country. Given here in order of appearance: 


Cardiff Gamelan 
Antony Akhurst, Marie-Claire Costly, Bryony Harris, Bette Griffiths, David Lord, 
Ammar Rahman, Ben Smith, Helen Woods, Diane Workman, Rhian Workman. 


Gamelan Midwest (Cheltenham, Oxford) 
June Baker, Daniel Batchelder, Michael Brooker, Jude Carroll, Chris Cowley, Andrew Freer, 
Nick Harberd, Alice Harberd, Jack Harberd, Stephanie Ho, Tony Leeson, Kate Lidell, Noel Lobley, Joe Luna, David 
McCann, Ben Mowat, Cecily Nowell-Smith, Paul Peters, John Pusey, Jonathan Roberts, Elaine Sandoval, 
Pete Smith, Matthew Spring, Jim Telford, Kate Wallwork, Liz Wheater, Beau Woodbury, Danny Yee 


Gamelan Scotland (Aberdeen University, Gado-gado, Naga Mas) 

Mark Carlin, Alan Govan, Charlotte Govan, Fiona Hunnisett, Signy Jakobsdottir, Jon Keliehor, Eilidh McColm, 
Gregg Muir, Sophie Radcliffe, Graeme Robertson, Jessica Russell, Sen Sewel, Mags Smith, Joe Stollery, 
J. Simon van der Walt, Katherine Waumsley, Ross Whyte, Emma Wilson. 

Special guest Hazen Metro (Highland pipes). 


Gamelan Sekar Petak (York) 
James Arthur, Melanie Barrand, Ana Isabel Beard-Fernandez, Buzbert Bigley, Bill Brooks, Kitty Cheng, Lisa Coates, 
Jenny Cohen, Emily Crossland, Tom Dewey, Natalie Edwards, Tim Ferguson, Desmond Fitzgerald, 

Jade Flahive-Gilbert, Morag Galloway, Jenny Green, Ellie Haines, David Hammond, Simon Harper, Ginevra House, 
Jon Hughes, Joel Hughes, John Jacobs, Nichola Jelly, Ellen Jordan, Georgina Leaney, Louise Marlowe, Navya 
Myneni, Elisa Ou, James Oxendale, Sita Peymore, Elspeth Piggott, Daniel Plewinski, Charlotte Pugh, Josh Savage, 
Emily Scaglioni, Hallam Smith, Neil Sorrell, Jacob Stevenson-Adcock, Naomi Sturges, Clive Wilkinson, Ceri Williams, 
Grace Winpenny. Special guest Jenny McCallum. 


Gamelan South East (Cambridge, Siswa Sukra, Southbank Gamelan Players) 

Joe Browning, Robert Campion, Isabelle Carre, Andy Channing, Nikhil Dally, Aris Daryono, Cathy Eastburn, 
Andrew Fitt, Nikki Kemp, Penny King, Helen Loth, Charles Matthews, Jenny McCallum, Dave McKenny, Malcolm 
Milner, Richard Pickvance, David Pooley, Sophie Ransby, Jonathan Roberts, Glen Rowlan, Cliodna Shanahan, 
Bradley Smith, Pete Smith, Nick Stanley, Kayliegh Ure, John Whitfield. Special guest Maria Mendonga. 


Gamelan South West (Bath Spa, Bristol) 
Petra Armitage-Smith, Sophie Batchelor, Rob Davies, Ella Emery, Helen Fielding, John Flack, Elaine Fraser, 
Jenny Heaton, Markus Redeker, Keith Ripley, Matthew Spring, Eldred Stevenson, Ryan Teague, Danny White. 


Gamelan North (Chopwell, Dwi Gambira Sari, Durham) 

Dominic Allington-Smith, Romain Bourdoncle, Ste Burrell, Kim Buttenschon, Anita Dixon, Helen Edwards, 
Jayne Elliott, Sue Finn, Ken Finn, Paul Fletcher, Svea Hausberg, Sarah Kekus, Lawrence Leith, Simon Mills, 
Sunghee Park Mills, Felicity Parker, Meg Pomfret, Ayu Race, Beth Rawlins, Laura Reaviley, Adam Robinson, Hy- 
oyoon Shim, Chris Stones, Bernadeta Suratno, Patricia Suratno, Rob Tenniel, Sigit Wibowo. 


Musical realisation of Lokananta, the playerless gamelan 
Charles Matthews 


Video art 
Mick Lynch, Charles Matthews 


Technical crew 
Sound director: Nye Parry 
Lighting director: Hallam Smith 
Head technicians: Ben Eyes and Lorraine Wales 
Technical assistants: Imogen Clarke, Cheong Li, Chris Mullender, Duncan Fermor 


Producers 
Ginevra House, Charlotte Pugh 


Ambisonic sound installation (foyer) 
Jon Hughes, John Jacobs 
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Siva was photographed at York University, then stripped-down 
and reassembled in 3D modelling software before being posed. 
The technique used Cinema 4D, After Effects and Trapcode Shine. 





